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father's property, and began to visit the electors. The
constituency belonged to the Whigs, but Disraeli meant to
stand as a Radical. In his innermost heart he liked the
Tories better and better, finding that the old party of the
landlords rooted in their fields and of gentlemen farmers had
a picturesque greatness which none other could equal.
With a few of these he had made alliances. In his own
county of Bucks, he was on good terms with the Duke of
Buckingham, and more particularly with his son, Lord
Chandos, both of them great landlords after his own heart
and generous to the point of folly. The old Duke had ruined
himself by the extravagance of his entertainment of the ,
French royal family, and for economy's sake had been living
for two years on board his yacht. These were traits that
seemed designed for Disraeli's pleasing.

Furthermore, every time that he found himself in a
gathering of country gentlemen, he felt delighted. "Magni-
ficent asses," he would say. And he said it with no trace of
contempt; on the contrary, with envy. He admired their
strength and their calm, but he did not dare to lean upon
them. The formula was outworn; the nation would have
none of it; what was to be done? He turned up, on the
contrary, fortified with letters of recommendation from
advanced men like Joseph Hume and the dreaded Irishman,
Daniel O'Connell, letters which Bulwer had procured for
him. Bulwer had even made great efforts to secure that no
candidate should put up against his friend, but he had failed;
the great Whigs did not care for this eccentric and sonorous
young man, better known for his waistcoats than for his love
of Reform. By the Tory side he was made tolerably wel-
come in the county, first because the party, having no
chance of winning the seat for itself, preferred to see it held
by an independent, and further because the Tory sentiments
of old Isaac DTsraeli were well known. Benjamin's